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Dighton Rock: the Earliest and Most Pussling of 
New England Antiquities 


By Epomunpb Burke DELABARRE 


EW ENGLAND'S earliest an- 

tiquity, an object ot intensest 

interest in the past, suffers to- 
day from almost complete indifference 
and neglect. It is one of the inscribed 
rocks, rather numerous 1n this region, 
which have often been proclaimed as 
) ssessed of true hist rical significance 
and of an antiquity far greater than 
that of Plymouth Rock. They seem to 
be little known and little cared about 
at present, partly because so many ro 
mantic theories about them have arisen 
and have proven to be nothing more 
than unfounded imaginings, and partly 


because all the best archaeologists of 


hat there is no great mys- 


today agree % 
tery about them, since they bear noth- 
ing except markings made by the 
familiar Indian aborigines, without 
any profound or discoverable signif- 
Cance. Nevertheless, foolish and explo- 
ded theories should never discourage 
turther investigation Uy led by sounder 
principles; and temporary agreement 
among acknowledged scientific ex- 
perts may sometimes be based upon 


insufficient observation. One of these 


rocks at least—and perhaps only one 
—when studied by improved methods, 
otters compelling evidence that some of 
its records are alphabetical and were 
not made by Indians, and that the date 
of its writings is earlier than the days 
of the Pilgrims. 

Dighton Rock has been without 
question by far the most widely dis- 
cussed monument of American anti- 
quity. The mere history of attempts to 
copy and to interpret its graven char- 
acters 1s a fascinating study. With new 
truths to announce as to what it con- 
tains and a new and at last well-found- 
ed reading of its most important mean- 
ings, it makes a fresh appeal to general 
interest. The rock is not in Dighton, 
but on Assonet Neck in Berkley, about 
equally distant from Taunton and Fall 
River, and across the Taunton River 
from the village of Dichton. It is a 
sandstone boulder standing on the 
shore of the river, fully exposed at low- 
est tides, but entirely submerged at 
high water. It presents an almost 
smooth and flat surface toward the 
river, measuring about eleven feet in 
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length and rising upward tour feet and 
ten inches from base to top in a back 
ward slope at an angle of thirty-nin« 
degrees to the vertical. This face is 
nearly covered with pecked INCISIONS, 
some of them apparently alphabetical, 
some pictorial, many in various other 
more or less regular designs or irregu 
lar collections of lines. An excellent 
idea of its general appearance at mid 
tide is conveved by the first of our 
photographs. 

Aside trom what the rock itself may 
be able to tell us, the earliest date at 
which we have positive assurance of its 
existence 1s October, 1680. John Dan 
torth, who afterward became minister 
at Dorchester, made a drawing of the 
upper portion of its characters at that 
time, and wrote a tew words of ce 
scription (Plate II). His account re 
mained an unprinted manuscript until 
a hundred vears later. In 16go, how 
ever, Cotton Mather published a 
poorly made copy of Dantorth’s draw 
ing. without acknowledgment of its 
source, accompanied by a few unim 
portant words of his own about it 

Plate IT]). In 1712, Mather secured 
trom SOMme unknown SOUTFCe an ada 
nonal drawing showing the lower por 
tion of the inscription, and sent thi 
Two portions tovether TO the Roy al s 

ciety, in whose Philosophical Transac 
tions they appeared in 1714, with the 
lower portion inserted upside-down—a 
mistake that was never discovered un 
tila tew vears ago. This aroused a large 
and long-enduring interest in the rock 
and led to much discussion in F.uroys 
and America. Mather himself appar 
ently believed that it was a_ record 





made bv Indians: but the trend of 
11. Garliest Drawing of the Inscription opinion at the time was rather in favor 
on Dighton Rock i : odes” | 

ot some Oriental origin for it. A second 

(pui’ . (it H OCTORI if . 


period of vigorous interest and discus 
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“sg Your Acceptance of them, as a part of ovr Ac- | : 
knowledg ments, Among the other CariaSties of 
New-Englend, Qas s Crt ofa migh:y Asc, o9 a 
p*rpeasic ular fic whercet by a River, which ar High 
Tide covegs yrart of it, to<re are very deeply Freray. 
oe Man aive Knows low or Weer, aust half a 
core Lines, near Tes Foot Loxz2, and a foot asd half 
broad, Giled with (iar aGierss ow wouk 


g5F 


The Loiftle Dedicatory. 
f.ggeR as ede Tbeuzhts atoat them that were here Le 
fure Us, as there arcodd Shapes in that Elaborate Mo- 
nument; whereof you fhatl ce, the fr4 Line Tica- 
fcribed here., 
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Sir, Itake leave to adc, That the Exuglifh people 
here will fludy tu have the Kindnefizs of theic Bere- 
fadors, not-lefs Durab/y, hut ore Ieeelligibly Recorded 
with then, than what the Indian People have Engravec 

jAnpon Recess, And therefore it is, That you thall now 
publickly nad your Ferfon and Family mentioned in 


lil. Earliest Printed Drawing and 


Description of Dighton Rock 

Tie Wonderful Works of God Commemorated : 
. 

; 

sion was inaugurated when Count de 


Gsébelin of Paris in 1781 announced a 
complete translation of the inscription 
as a record by ancient Carthaginian . 
voyagers, and his view was adopted by 
President kizra Stiles ot Yale College. 
The latter spoke ot the rock 1n 17d 3, In 
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a sermon delivered before the governor 
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and legislators of Connecticut, as a 





> 

monument carved bv Phoenicians oe Ss: 
three thousand vears ago. The most ex | 

cited, SeTIOUS, and protracted period ot + 2 
controversy of all was due to the an 4 
nouncement in 1837 by Protessor Ratn ~ \S 

of Denmark that he could decipher on : C< , 3 
the rock a statement establishing the 

tact that it was here that Thortinn’s ° AS ¢ 
attempt to colonize Vinland was made ‘ £ i 
in| . Practically all of the historical S| =. 
scholars of the time and for long after St eee 

| . 5 Reis Mu} cb aah 24 ast en ails 


*, C , . P (y?*,> + 1) | . 
wards, as well as great numbers of IVa. Dighton Rock Inscription 
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Dighton Rock Inscription 


E ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN 18 34 
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other writers less qualified to express 
opinions of value took part in the de- 


bate which followed; and the echoes of 


that dispute have not entirely died 
away yet. 

These are only the high points in the 
history of discussion of the rock. Prob- 
ably no human document has ever 
given birth tO SO I; drge a flock of specu- 
lations concerning its general origin 
and so numerous and confli¢ ting claims 
about its language, contents, and cor- 
rect translation. Inhabitants of Atlan- 
tis, lost tribes of Israel, Egyptians, 
Libyans, Scythians, Chinese, Romans, 
Druids, Catholic missionaries, pirates, 
and even pre-glacial men have all been 
summoned from the past to claim its 
authorship. Not one of the theories has 
arousing general conf- 
dence. Aside from the natural assump- 
tion that Indians alone were responsi- 
ly le, the theories have rested sole ‘ly 
upon fanciful and sometimes roman- 
tically appealing but never proven be- 
llefs that some man or race of men may 
possibly have reached the locality, and 
upon accepting undependable 
version of the rock’s artificial charac- 
ters as sure and reliable. The strange 
and intricate history of this fertile va- 
riety and warfare of opinion has only 
recently been compiled in full detail, 
and may be found by the interested 
reader in recent Publications of the Co- 
lonial Society of Massachusetts, begin- 
ning with the eighteenth volume. A 


succeeded in 


some 


surprisingly large number of errors 
have been current in all earlier ac- 


counts. 

The great difficulty in arriving at 
agreement has been that no one, by 
Study of the rock itself, can tell with 
any satisfying degree of certainty what 
was actually graven on its surface. The 
tides leave it exposed for too short a 


period at a time to permit satisfactory 
examination; illumination 1s never at 
its best for all parts of the surface at 
once: most of the lines are so shallow, 
so identical in coloring with the rest of 
the surface and so intermingled with 
the irregularities of the rock’s own 
texture, wear, and decay, that it 1s 
impossible to see them clearly and to 
distinguish the artificial from the natu- 
ral ones. Only a few of the pictographs 
are unquestionable. A large human fig- 
ure midway between centre and left 
end, two smaller ones at extreme right, 
two complex figures made up of trian- 
gular forms at the top, and a peculiar 
quadruped with horns, near the centre, 
are about all that nearly everyone sees 
alike, as will be realized by examina- 
tion of the drawings of Plates IV and 
V. There are about thirty discoverable 
drawings of the inscription and photo- 
graphs made after chalking its sup- 
posed lines, and these show how great 
a diversity there has been in the man- 
ner of seeing everything except these 
few common features. They differ from 
one another to a remarkable degree. It 
is evident that no two persons who 
Study the surface, and even no single 
person who studies it at different times, 
can agree about what is there. It con- 
stitutes one of those rare objects where 
everyone sees something definite, but 
sees it differently from everyone else. 
This being the case, it follows that a 
great fault of all the drawings, render- 
ing every one of them almost worth- 
less, is that each represents only one 
person’s way of interpreting the proba- 
bilities as they appeal to him on one 
occasion, and no one else can rightly 
feel any confidence that they help him 
to a knowledge of what most of the 
lines and characters and pictures ac- 
tually are. The same judgment must 
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be passed upon two or three attempts 
that were made, before the days of 
photography, to secure accuracy by 
rubbing printers’ ink or something 
similar into the lines and then taking 
off a direct impression. A good photo- 
graph should remedy the difficulty. 
But actually, with very few excep- 
tions, the photographs suffer from the 
same defect as that of the drawings. 
In order to secure a clear picture, the 
supposed lines of the inscription are 
usually first marked with chalk, or 
brightened in some similar way, and 
these selected lines give only the un- 
trustworthy individual rendering. Not 
more than one or two of the photo- 
graphs so produced are clear enough 
to permit any independent study of the 
parts of the surface whose visibility 1s 
not heightened by the chalk lines. 
Nearly the only value of the fifteen ex- 
tant drawings and impressions and of 
about a dozen of the known photo- 
graphs, aside from showing the few 
indisputable features, is to illustrate 
the psychology of confident but mis- 
taken perception, rather than to give 
any considerable indication as to what 
is actually on the rock. 

There have been made, however, a 
few representations of the inscribed 
surface that present its actual appear- 
ance faithfully and in detail, and that 
are unspoiled by being overlaid by any 
individual’s fanciful interpretation. 
The first attempt to photograph the 
rock is said to have been made 1n 1840, 
very early indeed in the history of the 
process, but no one appears to know 
where the resulting daguerreotype 1S 
now. In case of the earliest daguerreo- 
type that has been preserved, that by 
Captain Seth Eastman in 1853, the 
lines of the rock were chalked. Never- 
theless, its focussing was So unusually 


good tor a case where chalking was re- 
sorted to that much unmarked detail 
is visible. It is especially fortunate that 
this should be true of the earliest pho- 
tograph of all, for it enables us to com- 
pare it with later productions in order 
to see whether lines whose presence we 
suspect in the latter can be detected, 
though unmarked, in this one of so 
I ne ago. This daguerre type was made 
tor Schoolcraft to use as an illustration 
in his book on the Indian Tribes. But 
methods of reproduction were then SO 
crude that as published by him and al- 
Ways heretofore known It 1s useless for 
our purposes. The original of it, how- 
ever, has just been rediscovered in the 
collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and consequently we 
have opportunity to present it here for 
the first time as it actually is (Plate VI). 

The only photographs taken since 
then that are of value for unprejudiced 
Study of the rock, with no chalking of 
its lines, are reproduced in our illustra- 
tions (Plates I, VII and VIII). 

The best device for bringing out in 
Strong relief every detail of texture, of 
elevation and depression, is what is 
known as shadow-lighting—the source 
of illumination nearly on a level with 
the surface to be observed, so that the 
light from it glances along the surface 
and leaves deep shadows in every 
place that is below the general level. 
Sunlight never does this adequately 
for Dighton Rock. Moreover, since the 
rock’s face inclines at an angle of 39 
degrees to the vertical, it 1s impossible 
tO focus all parts ot it with equally per- 
fect definition, or to represent exact 
shapes and proportions without per- 
spective distortion, by the use of a cam- 
era resting upon an ordinary tripod. 
Kor best results the camera must be 
elevated to such a height that it can 
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V 11. Dighton Rock, Photographed in 186s 


BY GEORGE C. BURGESS AND AUGUSTINE H, FOLSOM 
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VIII. Dighton Rock, Photographed in 1907 


BY CHARLES A. HATHAWAY, JR 
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be pointed down in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the tace, there must be no 
diffused daylight present to light up 
the hollows, and the illumination must 
be artificial. These conditions were 
satisfied in a photograph which the 
writer took at three o'clock in the 
night on July 17, 1g920(Plate IX). It 
was made on a § by 7 plate with a Pro- 
tar lens, the camera mounted on a 
trestle at a height of eleven and a half 
feet and pointing downward at an an- 
gle of 51 degrees in a line perpendicu- 
lar to the centre of the inscribed face 
(Plate X), with the rock lighted by 
Strong flashlights at each end. The two 
lights were necessary because the face 
is considerably rounded horizontally, 
and the middle of it thus bulges out so 
much that eftective shadow-illumina- 
tion cannot be secured from one side 
alone. A whole series of pictures was 
made, with the light in each glancing 
along the surface from a different di- 
rection. Two years later another series 
was taken, with the light striking the 
face at different angles. They are all 
useful for thoroughgoing study. But 
the doubly lighted one herewith shown 
is the best. In fact, there need be no 
hesitation in saying that it is by far 
the most accurate, detailed, and in- 
structive representation of the rock 
that has yet been secured. In a few 
places it shows so much as to lead toa 
confusion difficult to reduce to order. 
It fails to render certain modern ini- 
tials readable, though they are plain 
enough in themselves, probably be- 
cause they are indented too roughly 
and deeply. Examination of the other 
good photographs discovers in them 
many perfectly clear lines that, be- 
cause of the particular incidence of the 
light, are almost wholly invisible in 
this. No single moment and manner 


of illumination, hence no single photo- 
graph, can possibly make visible all 
But those that 
we now have, supplementing one an- 
other, reveal much that has never be- 
fore been suspected. It is evident that 
it is much more profitable to study 
them than to seek at the rock itself for 
the dim message that it bears. The lat- 
ter can be observed well only for brief 
periods at a time, at unusually low 
tides, after thorough cleaning and 
drying of its surface, under conditions 
of illumination that are rarely at their 
best and never equally favorable for all 
of its parts. The writer has spent many 
hours at many different times in study- 
ing it in place, but has never yet dis- 
covered on it a single new and certain 
feature. 

On the other hand, study of the pho- 
tographs has revealed a considerable 
number of pictographs and records 
that no one has ever discovered before. 
The most important cases of such new 
discoveries are presented in our illus- 
trations. They seem to offer a decisive 
disproot of the opinion often held that 
the rock wears away rapidly under the 
influence of tides, ice and atmospheric 
weathering, and that the figures on it 
become rapidly fainter. That there has 
been no appreciable change within 
seventy years is made certain by com- 
parison of the Eastman photograph 
with the recent flashlight. The actual 
wearing-away process is doubtless so 
slow as to be practically negligible on 
most parts of the surface, unless scaling 


discoverable details. 


occurs. But since the earliest observers 
failed to discover much of what we 
can now find by aid of improved photo- 
graphs, it must also be true that 
shallow incisions become nearly in- 
distinguishable from natural marks of 
weathering within fifty or a hundred 
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vears, and then last without percep- 
tible change almost indefinitely. 
The first of these 


new and unex- 
pected “apperceptions | TO develop 
was the “‘] SI 1’’ (Plate XI), seen for 


the first time while studying the Hath- 
photograph on December 
1918, in a position where almost every- 
one else, by joining with it the circles 
resembling sun-sy mbols just above and 
below the s1, and by neglecting the 
lower curve of the S5 had thought that 
they saw a small human figure. Once 
found as a date, it is unmistakable. Its 
discovery led to a reading of historical 
works, tO see who might possibly have 


away 


+ 
=> 


engraved a record there soearly aSISIlI. 
The result was a conviction that the 
name of Miguel Cortereal, never before 


seen there, 1S nevertheless plainly 


visible on the rock, except for a few of 


its letters. Later, discovery was made 
of the more rightward of the 
(Plate XLV), ot the figures 
16> and the A®°.D.on the breast of the 
arge human figure in left-centre, of the 
turtle underneath it, and of the two In- 
lett (Plate NI). 


The turtle 1s perhaps a very little du- 


two 


‘deers 


— 


dians at the extreme 


bious. Lhe A.D. is plausible, but not 
quite certain. The 167 and the Indians 
are sure and can be seen even in the 


Eastman photograph except that there 
by chalk and 
inadequate lighting. Plain as they are 
on the Hashlight, it is rather extra- 
ordinary that no one ever saw them on 
the rock. It is safe to say that there 1s 
hardly any likelihood that any one of 
these discoveries—date, 
turtle, numerals, 


the heads are concealed 


name, deer, 
Indians—would ever 
have been made by examination of the 
rock itself, or could have come to light 
in any other way than by prolonged 
and repeated Studies ot the photo- 


graphs. That these six new features are 


correct, however, anyone can convince 
himself by careful study of the flash- 
light photograph by aid of a magnify- 
ing glass, especially if he will compare 
it with the earlier photographs without 


chalking, and with the Eastman 
daguerreotype. Some lines may be 


indistinét or invisible 1n one or another 
of the earlier depictions, because these 
are less perfect in definition, less search- 
ing in illumination, or even conceal 
real features by mistaken chalkings; 
but enough is discoverable in them to 
prove that the new-found items have 
been existent for seventy years at least 
and are not of recent introduction or 
merely imagined. 

The new name found near the cen- 
tre, where Rafn and his followers once 
thought that Thorfinn’s name was 
engraved, and where so many alterna- 
tive readings been advocated, 
will be difficult to accept as valid. Yet 
it is even more difhcult not to accept 


have 


it. In no previous case has anvone been 
able to do more on the 
authority of one or more undependa- 


than assert, 


ble drawings, that his reading was Jjus- 
tied. There was no means of testing 
the correctness of the drawing. Now it 
is possible TO supply abundant mate- 
rials tor 
with 


each to form his own opinion 
greater facility and certainty 
than if he went to the rock itself for 
the purpose. This critical portion of 
the surface is presented here as it ap- 
pears in every photograph of value for 
the purpose, the Eastman unchanged 
(Plate VI), the others enlarged toa size 
that makes them easy to 
(Plates XII, XIII). 

The first thing to notice is that two 
prominent neighboring shapes resem- 
bling an X and a V near the end of the 
lower line are certainly not a part of 
the original inscription, but were added 


examine 
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later and interpolated over it, ob- 


scuring some of its characters. This is 
not very apparent in the earliest pho- 
tograp vhs, but it is easily suggested in 
number 3 and proven by numbers < 
and 6 of Plates XIl and NIITI. It 1s 1m- 
possible to tell what the X signified to 
those who thus inserted it over the 
inscription. The \ 
constitutes a pair of horns belonging to 
the deer underneath this line ot letters. 


lines of an earlier 


No one ot the photographs re\ eals 
by itself alone with equal certainty all 
of the letters constituting the original 
Inscription. Yet each supplies some 
tall that 1S less sure in the others, 
and thus by supplementing one an- 
other they leave no question as to the 
name A tew ot the 
letters are very obscure, being almost 


that was written. 


wholly rubbed away, 


perhaps by ice; 
but if we look with minute care, not 
tor clearly and deeply incised lines, 
but tor Series ot dots pecked F ohtly In, 
we can trace the presence of them all. 
With the MIGY CORTER 

Proy en bevond question by our photo- 
graphs, the acceptance of the faintly 
discernible other letters 1s inevitable. 
he form of the letters and numerals 
was appropriate to the 
when they were written. 


used neriod 
It was a time 
of transition between the use of Gothic 
and of Roman forms in lettering, and 
their intermingling, as in this inscrip- 
tion, Was customary. It even happens 
that in the same phrase various forms 
ot the letter occur. 
page 217 ot 
Harrisse’s Discovery of 


same ‘Two maps 


discussed on Henry 
America use a § 
of almost the same peculiar shape as 
that of our date, in their own dates | §24 
and 1527. Abundant instances of the 
use of angular C and O and of curved F 
may be seen, or will be found described, 


in Ratn’s Antiquitates Americanae on 
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one 


ot aa letters 1 is Strongly contions tory 
of the valid t\ of our re: ading. Even the 
insertion of what to us 1s a lower-case 
A, though unexpected and without 
precedent SO f iras we h: ave disco\ ered, 
is accordant enough with the variable 
usage of the time. 

It is with less confidence that we call 
attention to the possibility ot decipher- 
ing still more. In the confusing tangle of 
lines (Plate XIV) that follow his name, 
careful study shows that it is possible, 
rightly or wrongly, to read something 
definite. By regarding most of the 
as later Indian additions, but selecting 


lines 
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certain ones among them as constitut- 
ing the original writing, we can dis- 
cover the statement emphasized in 
Plate XIV, No. 2. Expanding the 
abbreviations, this would evidently 
mean: “Voluntate Dei hic Dux In- 
dorum,” followed by the heraldic 
symbol of Portugal. If actually written 
by Cortereal, he thus indicates that he, 
a Portuguese, by pure accident, had 
become leader or chief of the natives of 
India in that locality. How this mes- 
sage was obscured by the overlying 
and interlacing lines of later Indian 
glyphs, thus rendering it almost 1m- 
possible to read, 1s shown in Plate 
XIV, No. 3. That the escutcheon 
truly represents the arms of Portugal 
is highly probable and adds confirma- 
tory evidence to our reading of the 
name. From long before Cortereal’s 
time, the arms of Portugal had con- 
sisted of a shield within a shield, the 
inner one containing five quinas or 
‘“five-spots’’ of small dots or squares. 
When exigencies of space demanded, 
one quina within the two shields 
sufficed:* and it 1s not difficu t to be- 
lieve that W hen there was no room to 
introduce five dots, as was true of his 
design on the rock, one dot within the 
two concentric escutcheons might have 
been regarded as an equally character- 
istic symbol ot Portugal. The device 1s 
clearly of the shape of an heraldic coat- 


ot-arms, and it 1s noteworthy that of 


all the nations of the earth, in the 
fourteenth century at least, Portugal 
was the only one whose arms portrayed 
a shield within a shield.f As to the let- 
“See, for example, the Cantino chart, in Henry 
Harrisse’s Discovery of North America, Plate V1, pp. 
o-—Q. 

tBook of the Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, 
Lands and Lordships that are in the World. Written 
by a Spanish Franciscan in the middle of the XIV 
Century. Hakluyt Society, 1912. 


ters that we have discovered, there is 
no question at all that their shapes are 
all distinctly there in those positions on 
the rock. The only doubt about them is 
as to whether they are really letters, or 
parts of the neighboring devices, and 
whether, therefore, we are justified in 
thus separating them from their con- 
text and regarding them as belonging 
together. We may not take either the 
name in its entirety or this additional 
Statement as completely certain; but 
we cannot be far wrong in estimating 
that there is a probability of at least 
ninety per cent in favor of both of 
them. Moreover, it 1s clear that none 
of the marks constituting our reading 
are of recent introduction. Every one 
of them can be found by careful search 
on the cast of 1876. They are almost as 
convincingly visible in the daguerreo- 
type of 1853. Although differently ap- 
perceived by the earlier draughtsmen 
and thus distortedly drawn, vet the 
presence of each is unequivocally indi- 
cated in one or another of the draw- 
ings made between 1767 and 1834, the 
earliest that show this part of the sur- 
face. The nearest approach to inclusion 
of all these letters in one drawing 
occurs in the chalking by Frank S. 
Davis in 1894 (Plate V), where only 
three or four strokes constituting them 
all are omitted. 

Aside from the doubtful claims of 
the Northmen, the first explorer here- 
totore known to have visited the shores 
of New England was Verrazano, who 
spent two weeks in lower Narragansett 
Bay in 1524. Cortereal must have pre- 
ceded him here by more than a dozen 
years, and it Seems probable that he 
settled among the friendly Indian 
tribes living on Assonet Neck, where 
the rock 1s situated. He belonged toa 
nation of intrepid and famed explorers, 
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of whom Harrisse says that “‘no nation 
in the fifteenth century exhibited so 
great a spirit of maritime enterprise as 
the Portuguese.’ His own experience 
in reaching Assonet Neck, if we could 
but know its details, must have been 
one of thrilling adventures. What is 
known of it and what further must 
now be inferred can be told in short 
space. In 1501 his brother Gaspar ex- 
plored the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, eventually sent home some 
of his ships, and was never heard from 
again. Miguel desired to rescue him, 
and doubtless hoped also to make new 
discoveries himself. Accordingly he set 
sail from Lisbon on May Io, 1502. On 
reaching Newfoundland, his ships sep- 
arated in order to explore more thor- 
oughly, agreeing to meet again on the 
roth of August. The Hakluyt version 
of what followed, dating from 1563, 
relates: ‘The Two other ships did SO, 
and they, seing that Michael Cortereal 
was not come at the day appointed, 
nor yet afterwards in a certain time, 
returned backe into the realme of 
Portugall, and neuer heard any more 
newes of him, nor yet any other memo- 
rie. But that country is called the land 
of Cortereal vnto this day.” It was be- 
lieved that he was shipwrecked. 

His hitherto unknown fate is now at 
last made clear. He must have escaped 
from the wreck alive. The natives of the 
region were described as “quite gen- 
tle’’ by those who returned from the 
expedition of the previous year, and 
gave him friendly help. Desiring to 
return to Portugal and knowing no 
other way, he probably attempted to 
reach the Spanish seas, not realizing 
how far away they were. After delays 
occasioned by geographical difficulties 
and the necessity of passage through 
the territory of Indians who are known 


to have been “‘bad people, powerful, 
and great archers,” he reached Narra- 
gansett Bay, and found there again a 
race that was kind, gentle, courteous, 
friendly, according to the testimony of 
all early voyagers. His record seems to 
indicate that he intended to journey 
no farther. It is highly probable, there- 
tore, that he died there before 1524, for 
otherwise he would have been in- 
formed of Verrazano’s presence and 
would have joined him. On the other 
hand, it is not very surprising that 
Verrazano tells us nothing about him, 
for his narrative implies that he ex- 
plored to a distance of not more than 
“five or six leagues’ beyond Newport, 
and if the natives tried to inform him 
about the strange white man who had 
recently dwelt and died among them, 
he, not knowing their language, would 
have understood nothing of what they 
were trying to say. By the time the 
next white visitors arrived and gained 
power to converse with the natives, 
about three-quarters of a century 
later, the Indians had forgotten all 
about the incident and apparently 
knew nothing about the origin of the 
inscription, or so their interlocutors 
inferred. As J. A. Goodwin remarks in 
his Pilgrim Republic: “The Indians of 
New England had no traditions and 
legendary songs. Even the intelligent 
Massasoit knew nothing of his imme- 
diate predecessors.’ 

There did exist among the local In- 
dians, however, a vague tradition that 
could have had reference to Cortereal’s 
arrival at Assonet Neck. There are two 
versions of it, one gathered by John 
Danforth in 1680 and the other by 
Edward A. Kendall in 1807. Danforth 
said: “It is reported from the tradi- 
tion of old Indians, that there came a 
wooden house, and men of another 
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country in it, swimming up the river 
Asonet, that fought the Indians, and 
slew their Saunchem.”’ The other ver- 
sion 1s thus related: “As to traditions, 
there is, though but in a few mouths, 
an Indian tradition, which purports, 
that some ages past, a number of white 
men arrived in the river, in a bird: 
that the white men took Indians into 
the bird, as hostages; that thev took 
fresh water for their consumption at a 
neighboring spring; that the Indians 
tell upon and slaughtered the white 
men at the spring; that, during the af- 
fray, thunder and lightning issued from 
the bird; that the hostages escaped 
from the bird; and that a spring, now 
called White Spring, and from which 
there runs a brook, called White Man’s 
Brook, has its name from this event.” 
Of course, traditions have no value in 
themselves as evidence. But if they fit 
consistently with other facts, they may 


suggest details not otherwise known. If 


we combine these two stories, letting 
them supplement one another, and add 
to them Cortereal’s own statement as 
found on the rock, assuming that we 
have read it correctly, then we can 
plausibly reconstruct a number of new 
After his 
shipwreck, with his surviving com- 


teatures concerning him. 


panions he proceeded by water along 
the shore southward, probably in a 
small sailboat, and arrived eventually 
in Taunton River. There they came 


into conflict with the natives, under 


circumstances perhaps approximately 


as related by Kendall. The members ot 


his party who were sent ashore to the 
spring were slain, as was also the In- 
dian sachem. Cortereal escaped, and 
probably one or two others who had 
remained in the boat with him. Under- 
manned, they could voyage no farther, 
and were thus forced to conciiiate the 


natives, who may have been angered 
or frightened by some occurrence at 
the spring, rather than seriously hos- 
tile. With firearms in his possession, 
sufficient companions to help, and high 
qualities of tact and leadership, he 
may have been able to seize and hold 
the place of their dead sachem. He set- 
tled there, possibly near the spring 
mentioned: and it was because of its 
connection with him that it received 
its name. His name on the rock was 
meant to attract the attention of pos- 
sible new explorers, and thus give him 
a chance to return home, if any came; 
and the statement that he was leader 
of the native inhabitants would tell 
them where to make inquiries 1n order 
to find him. Improbable as the whole 
Story sounds at first thought, vet no 
one can impartially examine our illus 
trations and escape the conclusion that 
a high degree of probability belongs to 
it. To the details gathered from the 
traditions we can attach no very great 
weight. They constitute one 
plausible and consistent version of the 
attendant circumstances, but not the 


onl VY one p< yssible. 


merely 


We have not vet explained the word 
“Spring,” with an arrow underneath 
it, that is marked on the lower photo 
graph of our Plate XI. Although almost 
indubitably present, they were not 
discovered by the writer until after all 
the preceding parts of this paper had 
been written. It is clearly a mere coin- 
cidence that a spring plays a promi- 
nent part in the Cortereal story, and 
that the word appears also on the rock; 
for he would not have written it 1n 
English, and it is unlikely that anyone 
else placed it there with reference to 
the Dantorth-Kendall tradition. One 
possibility concerning it 1s so very 
plausible that there is probably very 
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little doubt about its being correct. 


Very soon after the sett'ement of 


Taunton in 1637,the inhabitants began 
using the salt-meadows about Asso- 
net Neck as their chief source of hay. 
The earliest haymakers came in boats, 
the eight miles down the river, and 
passed by this rock with Cortereal’s 
writing upon it, on their way to the 
principal meadows, a short distance 
beyond. One of their chief needs while 
there would hav Cc been a source of PO Ye 
water. About twenty rods above the 
rock 1s the mouth of a small brook, 
draining a considerable swamp. The 
firm upland at the farther side of the 
swamp, where the latter comes down 
tO the ri\ eT. begins just “167 three- 
toot paces trom the rock, and the 
arrow on the latter points almost 
directly to this spot. Here a foot-path 
now climbs the river-bank, and con- 
tinues in a woodroad skirting the edge 
of the swamp. Although no noticeable 
spring is now discoverable feeding the 
brook, and although the names men- 
tioned by Kendall appear to have be- 
come wholly unknown, yet Kendall in 
i807 undoubtedly believed that this 
brook was White Man’s Brook, and he 
observed a spring near its source, a 
quarter of a mile from the river, which 
he took to be identical with the White 
Spring of the tradition. If he was right, 
then there was a spring, now filled in 
with mud and growths, probably 
known earlier by the Indians and 
approached from the river by a trail 
which has become the modern wood- 
road. Betore the various springs ot the 
neighborhood had been located by 
the early haymakers, a direction 
pointing the way to this one would 
have been useful. This argues for an 
early date; so also, even more con- 
clusively, does the fact that these 


marks, as well as those made by 
Cortereal, had become illegible by the 
time that the earliest drawings were 
made, in 1712 and 1730. Danforth, in 
1680, drew only the parts of the 
inscription lying higher up. I conclude 
that the haymakers placed such a sign 
on our rock at some time very near to 
1640, and that it probably included 
other words in addition to 


“Spring, — 
although | 


cannot make them 
out.* It is possible that further photo 
graphs of the rock under conditions of 
illumination not vet tried may reveal 
the additional words, and that further 
search along the course of the brook 
may again reveal the missing spring. 
At present, we cannot be sure whether 
the spring of the tradition, the one 
located by Kendall, and the 


indicated on the rock, are all one and 


now 


one 


the same or are two or three different 
ones. 

Everything upon the rock except 
what Miguel Cortereal placed there, 
what was written by the haymakers of 
about 1640, and the regrettable addi- 
tions due to initial-carving vandals in 
recent times, we have every reason to 
believe was the work of the native In- 
dians. This was the only reasonable 
conclusion even before the new photo- 
graphs revealed hitherto unsuspected 
pictographs. The deer, the turtle, and 
the two Indians with joined hands 
holding what 1s apparently a bow be- 
tween them, are products of character- 
istically Indian art. It 1s impossible to 
doubt the Indian origin of some of the 
records at least. Whether there were 
any of them there before Cortereal 





*I seem to detect faint signs of letters above and to 
the right of the word “Spring,” and | have a vague 
suspicion, too uncertain to warrant inclusion of it 
among the marked photographs, that the whole 
statement reads: “Injun Path To Spring In Swomp 


Yds 167 in the direction of the arrow.” 
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used the surface cannot be surely 
decided, but it 1s highly improbable. 
The central position of his name 
seems to indicate that the entire 
surtace was free for his record: and 
the rest of his message would not 


have been written in the midst of 


such a confusion as now covers it. 
Many of the carvings are unques- 
tionably later than his. Study of the 
half-dozen other petroglyphs scattered 
about Narragansett Bay argues for the 
belief chat they, at least, were motived 
by the example of the W hites of Colo- 
nial days. It seems unquestionable that 
it was Cortereal’s example, reinforced 
by more intimate acquaintance with 
white men’s writings after 1600, that 
led to the first attempts of the local 
Indians to imitate as well as they knew 
how so wonderful a process. It is prac- 
tically certain that the Indian contri- 
butions do not form a connected story, 
and that they were made by many dif- 
terent individuals and on different oc- 
casions extending very probably into 
Colonial times. It is not at all likely 
that any important meaning or mes- 
sage attaches to any of their glyphs. 
Even so, they are not really of less in 
terest than they would be if they had 
been made by Phoenicians or North- 
men, or by other people VW hose Poss} 
ble wanderings may intrigue the un- 
critical imagination. Many of them are 
probably meaningless scribblings, oth- 
ers merely trivial pictures. Some may 
possibly have had a more elaborate 


symbolical purpose, but anything of 


that sort would have been probably so 
local and temporary that we are not 
likely ever TO discov er W hat particular 
objects and ideas their authors had in 
mind. 

We have made no attempt to pre- 
sent a reliable version of the Indian 


scribblings and pictographs in their en. 
tirety. NMlost of them are fairly well 
depicted in the Eastman chalkings 
of Plate VI. Probably everything ot 
real interest upon the rock has now 
been correctly deciphered. It teaches 
the hitherto unsuspected historical 
tact that Nliguel Cortereal, W recked on 
the coast ot Newfoundland in 102, 
survived the catastrophe, made his 
Way to Assonet Neck in the present 
Town ot Berkley in Massachusetts, Was 
interrupted in his voyage and acct 
dentally became leader of the local 
Indians, left his name and the date 
isi1 upon this rock on the edge of 
Taunton River, and probably made his 
home there until his death. Secondly, 
it bears directions, probably carved by 
Taunton haymakers about 1640, for 
finding a spring of water. Further, 
it gives evidence that it was the exam 
ple of Cortereal, or of the haymakers, 
or both, that first suggested to the 
Indians of this region the idea of mak 
ing rock-records tor themselves, and 
thenceforward they doubtless contin 
ued the practice at inter\ als down Into 
Colonial days. Finally, it contributes 


tO knowledge ot the origin and torms ot 


the early graphic and artistic efforts of 
New England Indians. It 1s not so tull 
of wonder and strange tales as has 
often been proclaimed of it in the past, 
nor is 1t so utterly trivial and common 

place as current archaeological opinion 
assumes. Delivered thus trom the mis 
fortune of being assigned always either 
too exaggerated or too insignificant a 
value, it should be possible now for 
Dighton Rock to take the dignified 
and respectable position that it cle 

serves, of recognition as an historical 
record of moderate, yet genuine 1m 

portance, and as New England’s earli 

est antiquity. 
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Che Trial and Execution of Pirates Two Centuries Ago 
in New England 


By (SEORGE FRANCIS Dow 


NTIL comparatively recent 

times New England shipping 

sailed the seas in frequent 
danger of attack by pirate vessels. 
Before the town of Boston was settled, 
Capt. John Smith, “the Admiral of 
New England,” wrote: “As in all lands 
where there are many people, there are 
some theeves, so in all Seas much fre 
quented, there are some Pyrats,” and 
as early as the summer of 1632, one 
Dixey Bull was plundering small trad- 
ing vessels on the Maine coast and 
looting the settlement at Pemaquid. 
Shipping, sailing to and from England, 
was obliged to run the gauntlet of the 
Dutch and French privateers and the 
SO called pirates sailing Out ot kK lush- 
ing and Ostend made several captures 
that affected the fortunes of the Boston 
traders. In 1644, the Great and General 
Court sitting in Boston, granted a com- 
mission to Capt. Thomas Bredcake to 
take Turkish pirates—the Algerines 
who were a constant danger to vessels 
trading with Spain. John Hull, the 
mint-master who made the “‘pine tree 
shillings,’ had a brother Edward, who 
went a-pirating in Long Island Sound 
and after dividing the plunder made 
tor England. 

It was the treaty of peace between 
England and Spain, signed at Aix-la 
Chapelle in 1668, that contributed 
largely to the great increase of piracy 
in the West Indies and along the New 
Kengland Coast. The peace released al 
great many men who found themselves 
unable to obtain employment in mer 
chant ships and this was particularly 
true in the West Indies where the 


colonial governors had commissioned 
a large number of privateers. It was 
but a step forward to continue that 
fine work without a commission after 
the war was over and to the mind of 
the needy seaman there was very little 
distinction between the lawfulness of 
one and the unlawfulness of the other. 
The suppression of buccaneering in the 
West Indies happened not long after 
and many of these adventurers raised 
a black flag and preyed upon the ships 
of every nation. The operation of the 
Navigation Acts also led to insecurity 


on the high seas and eventually t 
outright piracy; and so it came about 
that the pirate, the privateer, and the 
armed merchantman, often blended 
the one into the other. 

The first trial and execution of 
pirates in Boston took place in 1672. 
Rev. Cotton Mather, the pastor of the 
North Church, Boston, in his “History 
of Some Criminals Executed in this 
Land,” relates the story of the seizure 
of the ship dxntonio, off the Spanish 
coast. She was owned in England and 
her crew quarrelled with the master 
and at last rose and turned him adrift 
in the ship’s longboat with a small 
quantity of provisions. With him went 
some ot the officers ot the ship. The 
mutineers, or pirates as they were 
characterized at the time, then set sail 
tor New England and on their arrival 
in Boston they were sheltered and for 
a time concealed by Major Nicholas 
Shapleigh, a merchant 1n Charlestown. 
He was also accused of aiding them in 
their attempt to get away. Meanwhile, 
“by a surprising providence of God, 








Joseph Dudley, Governor of Massachusetts, who Presided at the Trial 
of Captain Quelch 
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the Master, with his Affiicted Company 
in the Long-boat, also arrived; all, 
Except one who Dyed of the Barbarous 
Usage. 

“The Countenance of the Master, 


Was now become Terrible to the 
Rebellious Men, though they had 


Escaped the Sea, yet Vengeance would 
nol suff r them to Live a Shore. At his 
Instance and Complaint, they were 
Apprehended; and the Ringleaders of 
this Murderous Pyracy, had sentence 
ot Death Executed on 
Boston.” 

The three men who were executed 
were William Forrest, Alexander Wil- 
son, and John Smith. As for Major 
Shapleigh; he was fined five hundred 
pounds, which amount was afterwards 
abated to three hundred pounds be- 
cause of “his estate not being able to 
beare it.” 

The extraordinary circumstances of 
this case probably induced the General 
Court to draw up the law that was en- 
acted on October 15, 167 3. By it 
piracy became punishable by death 
according to the local laws. Before 
then a kind of common law was in 
the Colony based upon 
Biblical law as construed by the lead- 


them, in 


torce in 


ing ministers. Of course the laws of 


I-ngland were theoretically respected, 
but Massachusetts, in the wilderness, 
separated I.ngland 
thousand miles of stormy 


from by three 
vy water, in 
practice actually governed herself and 
made her own laws. 

In 1675, the Court of Assistants 
tound John Rhoade and certain Dutch- 
men guilty of piracy on the Maine 
and they were sentenced to be 
hanged “‘presently after the lecture.”’ 
Just then, King Philip went on the 
war path and all else, for the time, was 
forgotten in the fearful danger of the 


coast 


emergency. Before long the condemned 
men were released, some without con- 
ditions and others were banished from 
the Colony. It is fair to say, however, 
that politics and commercial greed 
were sadly mixed in this trial. 

A bloody fight occurred at Tarpaulin 
Cove, near Woods Hole, in October, 
168g, between a pirate sloop and a 
vessel sent out from Boston in pursuit. 
The pirate was taken and after trial 
the leader, Capt. Thomas Pound, late 
pilot of the King’s frigate Rose, then 
at anchor in the harbor, Thomas Haw- 
kins,a well-connected citizen of Boston, 
Thomas Johnston of Boston, ‘‘a limp- 
ing privateer,” and one Eleazer Buck, 
were sentenced to be hanged. When 
they were on the gallows Governor 
Bradstreet reprieved all save Johnston 
—“Which gave great disgust to the 
People; I fear it was ill done,’ wrote 
Judge Sewall. The same day one 
William Coward was hanged for piracy 
committed on the ketch Elinor, while 
at anchor at Nantasket Road. 

The capture in Boston in 1699, of 
William Kidd, Joseph Bradish, born in 
Cambridge; Tee Wetherly, James 
Gillam, and other men concerned with 
the Madagascar pirates, created much 
excitement, but these men were tried 
in England and gibbetted at Hope 
Point on the Thames. 

In June, 1704, a trial for piracy was 
held in the Old State House, andthe 
testimony and proceedings were after- 
wards published. Captain John Quelch 
had sailed from Marblehead, the pre- 
vious year, in command of a brigantine 
commissioned as a privateer. Instead 
of proceeding against the French off 
Newfoundland he had sailed south 
and on the coast of Brazil had cap- 
1 and plundered Por- 


tured several 
tuguese vessels. While he was absent, 
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a treaty of peace between England 
and Portugal had signed and 
when Quelch returned to Marblehead 
harbor he learned that he had pirati- 
cally taken various vessels belonging to 
, “Her Majesty’s good Allie,” 
the King of Portuga'. His arrest and 
trial followed and with six of his ship's 
company he 


been 


subjects of 


was sentenced to be 
hanged on a gallows set up between 
high- and low-water mark off a point 
of land just below Copp’s hill. The con- 
demned were guarded by forty musket- 
eers and the constables of the town 
and were preceded by the Provost 
Marshal and his officers. Great crowds 
seas to see the execution. Judge 
Sewall in his diary comments on the 
creat dain of people on Broughton’s 
hill, as Copp’s hill was called at that 
time. 

“But when | to see how the 
River was cover'd with People, 
amazed: Some say there 
Boats. ISO Boats and Canoes, 
Cousin Moodey ot York. Nr. 
Mather came with Capt. 
six others for Execution from. the 
to Scarlet’s Wharf, and from 
thence in the Boat to the place of I xe- 
— about mk Han- 
son's [sic] point and ore, aoe s Ware- 
When the scaffold was hoisted 
to a due height, the seven Malefactors 
went up: Mr. Mather pray'd tor them 
standing upon the Boat. Ropes were 
all fasten’d to the aa (save King, 
who was Repriev'd). When the sc affold 
was let to sink, aii such a 
Screech of the Women that my wife 
heard it sitting in our Entry next the 
Orchard, and was much surprised at 
it: vet the 


Came 
| Was 
were IOC 
saith 
Cotton 
Quelch and 


Prison 
betw een 


lwa\ 


— 


Was 


wind was sou-west. 


house is a full mile from the place.”’ 


Capt. Samuel Bellamy, in the pirate 
Cape 


ship /Vhydah, was wrecked on 


Our 


Cod near Wellfleet, the spring of 1717, 
and 142 men were drowned. Six pirates 
who reached shore were tried in Bos- 
ton and sentenced to be hanged “‘at 
Charlestown Ferry within the flux and 
reflux of the Sea.” After the con- 
demned were removed from the court- 
room the ministers of the town took 
them in hand and “bestowed all pos- 
sible ‘Justructions upon the Con- 
demned Criminals; often Pray’d with 
them: often Preached to them; often 
Examined them: and Exhorted them: 
and presented them with Books of 
Piety.’”’ At the place of execution, 
Baker and Hoof appeared penitent 
and the latter joined with Van Vorst 
in singing a Dutch psalm. John Brown, 
on thecontrary, broke out into furious 
expressions with many oaths and then 
fell to reading prayers, 
tinently chosen,” 
Cotton Mather. 
speech, at 
sembled 


“not very per- 
remarks the Rev. 
He then made a short 
which many in the as- 
crowd trembled, in which he 
to beware of wicked 
if they fell into the hands of 
to have a care what countries 
came into. Then the scattold fell 
and six twitching 


advised sailors 
living and 
pirates, 
they 
¢ outlined 
against the sky, ended the spectacle. 
The most notable execution § of 
pirates in New England took place at 
Newport, R. [., on Jul 1g, 1723, when 
Capt. 


bodies, 


Charles Harris and twenty-five 
of his crew were hanged from gallows 
erected on Gravelly Point. ““The1 

Black Flag, with the Pourtrature of 
Death having an Hour-Glass in one 
Hand, and a Dart in the other, at the 
end of which was the Form of a Heart 
with three Drops of Blood, 
it, was afthx’d at one 
Gallows. 
Roger, 


would 


falling from 
Corner of the 
This Flag thev call’d Old 
and usd to say they 


often 
lve and die under it.’ The 











William Dummer, Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, who | 
Presided at the Trial of Capt. Charles Harris for Piracy 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY ROBERT FEKE IN POSSESSION OF THE TRUSTEES OF DUMMER ACADEMY 
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bodies were not gibbetted but taken 
to Goat Island and buried on the shore 
between high- and low-water mark. 
The next year the head of Capt. 
John Phillips, the pirate, was brought 
into Boston in pickle. He had been 
killed by “forced men” who had risen 


and taken the pirate ship. Only two ot 
his company lived to reach Boston for 


trial and execution, and one of them, 
John Rose Archer, the quartermaster, 
was sentenced to be “hung up in Irons, 
to be a spectacle, and so a Warning to 
others.” The gibbet erected on 
Bird Island which was located about 
half-way between Governor’s Island 
and East Boston. In the Marshal’s 
bill for expenses in connection 
the execution appears the 
item: 

“st I:xpenses for 
Drink for the Sherits, Officers and 
Constables after the Executions att 
Mrs. Mary Gilberts her Bill 

The enforcement of the 
Statute relating to piracy was \ ariously 
interpreted in the Colonial courts, and 
local enactments sometimes superseded 
it in actual practice. Previous to 17 


Was 


with 
tollowing 


Victuals and 


£3.1¢.8." 


English 


the Statute required that men accused 
of piracy should be sent to England to 
be tried betote a High Court of Ad.- 
miralty. Pound, Hawkins, Bradish, 
Kidd, and other known pirates were 
accordingly sent in irons to London 
tor trial. But the difficulties and delays, 
to say nothing of the expense, induced 
Parliament by an Act of I1 and 12 
William III, to confer authority by 
which trials for piracy might be held 
by Courts of Admiralty sitting in the 
Colonies. On the other hand, the 
Massachusetts Court of Assistants in 
1675 found John Rhoades and others, 
guilty of piracy. This was in accord 
ance with an order adopted by the 


Great and General Court on October 
1s, 1673. When Robert Munday was 
tried at Newport, R. I., in 170}, it 
was by a jury in the ordinary criminal 
court, in open disregard of the King’s 
commission. 

The Courts of Admiralty held in the 
Colon les were composed of certain 
officials des! gnated In the Royal com- 
mission, includin ng the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty for the Province, the 
Chief Justice, the Secretary, Members 
of the Council, and the Collector ot 
Customs. Counsel was assigned to the 
accused to advise and to address the 
Court upon any matter of law,”’ but 
the practice at that time was different 
trom the present. Accused persons in 
criminal cases were obliged to conduct 
their and their counsel 
were not permitted to cross-examine 
witnesses, the legal theory at the time 
being that the facts in the case would 
appear without the necessity for coun- 
sel; that the judge could be trusted to 


own detence 


1 the jury 
would give the prisoner the benefit of 
any reasonable doubt. 


see this properly done: and 


Trials occupied but a short time 
and executions generally took place 
within a few days after the sentence 
of the Court was pronounced. During 
the interval the labored 
with the condemned to induce repent- 
ance, and all the terrors of hell were 
pictured early and late. Usually, the 
prisoners made the principal 
Sunday spectacle and 
taken through the streets to the meet- 
ing house of some prominent minister, 
there to be gazed at by a congregation 
that crowded the buik ling, while the 
reverend divine preached a sermon 


local clergy 


were 
figures in a 


suited to the occasion. This discourse 


was invariably printed and avidly read 














“lt his is a fearful thing to fall into thel 
“Hands of the Living GOD. 
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Preached to fome miferable 


PIRATES 


July 10. 1726. | 
On the Lord's Day, before their 


i] Execution. 
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By Benjamin 2 Colman, 


Paftor of a Church if] Bo ftom. 
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by the townsfolk, that so few copies 
have survived the wear and tear of the 
vears. Krom these worn pamphlets 
may be learned something of the lives 
and future of the prisoners as reflected 
by the mental attitude of the attend- 
ing ministers. 

The day of execution having arrived, 
the condemned prisoners were marched 
in procession through the crowded 
streets safely guarded by musketeers 
and constables. The procession in- 
cluded prominent officialsand ministers 
and was preceded by the Marshal of the 
Admiralty Court carrying “the Silver 
Oar,’ his emblemof authority. This was 
usually about three feet long and dur- 
ing the trial was also carried by him 
in the procession of judges tO the cour, 
room where it was placed on the table 
before the Court during the proceed- 
Inyvs. 

Time-honored custom, and the Act 
of Parliament as well, required that 
the gallows should be erected “in such 
place upon the Sea, or within the ebb- 
ing or flowing thereof, as the President 
of the Court . shall appoint,” and 
this necessitated the construction of a 
scaffold or platform suspended from 
the framework of the gallows by means 
of ropes and blocks. When an execution 
took place on land, that is to say, on 
solid ground easily approached, it was 
the custom at that time to carry the 
condemned in a cart under the cross- 
arm of the gallows and after the hang- 
man’s rope had been adjusted around 
the neck and the signal had been given, 
the cart would be driven away and the 
condemned person left dangling in the 
air. In theory, the proper adjustment 
of the knot in the rope and the short 
tall from the body of the cart when it 
was driven away, would be sufficient 
tO break the bones of the neck and also 


cause strangulation; but in_ practice 
this did not always occur. 

When pirates were executed on a 
gallows placed between “‘the ebb and 
How of the tide,” the scattold on which 
they stood was allowed to fall by re- 
leasing the ropes holding it suspended 
in mid-air. This was always the climax 
of the spectacle for which thousands 
of spectators had gathered from far 
and near. 

Not infrequently the judges ot a 
Court of Admiralty had brought before 
them for trial,-a pirate whose career 
had been more infamous than the rest. 
A cruel and bloody-minded fellow fit 
only for a halter,—and then the sen- 
tence to be hanged by the neck until 


dead would be followed by another 
judgment, dooming the lifeless body 
of the pirate to be hanged in chains 
from a gibbet placed on some island 
or jutting point near a ship channel, 
there to hang “‘a sun drying” as a 
warning to other sailormen of evil in- 
tent. In Boston harbor there were 
tormerly two islands—Bird Island and 
Nix's Mate—on which pirates were 
gibbeted. Bird Island long since dis- 
appeared and ships now anchor where 
the gibbet formerly stood. Nix’s Mate 
was of such size that early in the eigh- 
teenth century the selectmen of Boston 
advertised its rental for the pasturage 
of cattle. Today every foot of its soil 
has been washed away and the point 
of a granite monument alone marks the 
site of the island where formerly a 
pirate hung in chains the 
swiftly flowing tides. 


beside 


EK pDITORIAI Nort The foregoing paper has been 
abstracted from a volume to be published shortly 
by the Marine Research Society of Mass. 

“The Pirates of the New Coast,” by 


George Francis Dow and John H. Edmonds. 
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lLarge 
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q v icw of Castle Gilliam, Boston, about 1729 


A View of Castle William, Boston Harbor, about 1729 
Showing a Ship of War of the Period 


By Joun H. EpMonps 


BOUT sixty vears ago the late 


William Loring Andrews of 


New York City, while on a 
book hunting tour, stumbled upon a 
scrap-book containing 
engravings. He always considered it 
one of his most successful finds, as 
among other prints he found one of 
the Bradford MM. ap of the City of New 
York probably engraved in 1731-2, the 


collection of 


earliest known map of the city; a print 
of the Middle Dutch Church, New 
York: and also a “View of Castle 
William by Boston in New England, 

a print contemporaneous with the 
other two. Sixty vears have passed and 
the last two prints still remain unique 
examples of early American copper- 
plate engraving, for no duplicates have 
come to light. Castle William was built 
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of brick on Castle Island, Boston har- 
bor, in 1703 by order of the General 
Court, under direction of Colonel 
Romer, an engineer of ability who had 
been on the American station for some 
years. 

This rare and interesting engraving 
was probably done by John Harris 
after a drawing by William Burgis, 
who evidently came from England to 
New York about 1718 where he pub- 
lished by subscription his “South East 
Prospect of the City of New York,”’ 
which he had sent to London to be en- 
graved by John Harris. The only per- 
tect copy) of the first State now belongs 
to Mr. Edward Arnold of New York. 

Coming to Boston late in 1722, Bur- 
gis established himself at the Crown 
Coffee House, kept by Thomas Selby, 
at what was then the head of Long 
Wharf, and proceeded to draw from a 
point on Noddles Island, now East 
Boston, and to offer to publish by sub- 
scription, a “North East Prospect of 
the Town of Boston.”’ Not receiving the 
support he hoped tor this venture he 
then drew a “South East Prospect of 
the Town ot Boston from Castle 
Island” which was duly published by 
his landlord Thomas Selby and William 
Price, the print dealer. This print also 
was engraved by John Harris of Lon- 
don. Selby died September 29, 1727, 
leaving a fortune of some seven hun- 
dred pounds to his widow Mehitable, 
whom Burgis married October 1, 1728, 
succeeding him also as a “‘taverner’ at 
the Crown Coffee House on July 23, 
1729. Burgis and his wife were con- 
Stantly in the courts in connection 
with the settlement of Selby’s estate 


and were accused of wasting it, but 
eventually made a satisfactory settle- 
ment with the other heirs. Burgis is 
variously referred to in the court 
records as “gentleman, painter, drafts- 
man alias innholder, and innholder.”’ 
Losing his license as “‘taverner”’ in 1730 
and having gone through his wife's 
estate he departed for parts unknown 
(otherwise New York) in I7 yt. His 
wife unsuccessfully asked for a divorce 
or annulment of the marriage on these 
grounds in 1736. 

The only work that bears his name 


as engraver, is the mezzotint view of 


Boston Light published August 11, 
1729, which is signed, ‘““W. Burgis del. 
& fecit,” of which only one copy is 
known to exist. He is associated with 
the following works as delineator or 
publisher: S. E. Prospect of New York 
(1718); N. E. Prospect of Boston 
(1722);S.E. Prospect of Boston (1723); 
Prospect of the Colleges in Cambridge 
in New England, July 14, 1726; 
Draught of the Meeting House of the 
Old Church, Boston, June ¢, 1727 (no 
copy known to exist); Plan of Boston 
in New England, July 3, 1729, en 
graved by Thomas “Johnson”; View 
of the New Dutch Church (New York), 
1731-1732. 

John Harris, who seems to have en 
graved the drawings made by William 
Burgis, worked in England between 


1680 and 1740 and numerous examples 
of the work of his burin are known, in 
cluding both maps and views several 
of which are listed in the Burgis-Price 
View of Boston, in the ‘Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, Vol. XJ, pp. 245-262. 
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Annual Report of the Creasurer of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 


KOR THE YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 19272 
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RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 


Active Membership a . $4,485.00 Salaries | $4,430.0¢ 
Associate Membership 2,926.00 Extra labor 320.53 
Bulletin, sales... . | 39.00 Library ray 128.06 
Old-Time New England, sales 75.24 Old-Time New England, printing >. 874.62 
Old-Time New England, advertising $77.63 Annual Meeting. .. . : 70.34 
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Liperty Loan Enpowment Funp 











Principal of Fund. . ae dt a ra en ee . . $28,591.32 
R ceif —— Tn ite Acct “ni 
c¢ pide 
February 28, 1923, Income for the vear . aa ee nS $1,897.43 
Pavments: 
Transferred to General Expense Account . or Ao. a 1,897.43 
Lire MemBersuip Funp 

Principal of Fund on March 1, 1922 . . | a code ace See 

} F18,4 
Life Membership dues received during the year me Lt 2,45 

$2 F 

: Income Ai COH nf 
Receipts: 
March 1, 1922, Balance cash on hand. ..... — ed ee a ae ee £47.67 
February 28, 1923, Income for the year . . ae aide igen Palen 1,349.50 
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Payments: 
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February 28, 1923, Income for the year $c.¢ 
Payments: 
Transferred to Library Account ........2.... a 5.50 
4 
ELEAZER ARNOLD House ENDOWMENT FuND 
Principal of Fund on March 1, 1923... . - - 1 2 ee ew ew ee $3,302.08 
: [ne le Accou nf 
Receipts: 
March 1, 1923, Balance cash on hand. . en Se 2150.63 ' 
February 28, 1923, Income forthe vear. . . | i= 209.87 
$360. $C 
Pa ymenis: 
Arnold House, maintenance a ea oe re aw ae 160.13 





Balance cash on hand February 28, 1923 
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Annual Report of the Treasurer 





Brock House (NortH Epcecomes., Me. 


ENDOWMENT ACCOUN 


Quincy Nlemorrat Enpnowwenr kt 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
PERMANENT FUNDS 


LoaAN kK NDOWMEN bey 
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Heten Co_ttamore Funpb, ReEceEIveD By BEQUES' 


[ncome used for lhe uprReep of real €SsSlale 


11 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. $1, 373-26 
10 shares Western Union Telegraph Co. 1.022.¢ 
6 shares Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 816 
<¢ shares Edison Electric Illuminating Co 1,066.38 
$1,000.00 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Rocky Mr. Div. 4° ¢, 1965 87 €. 
kLeEAZER Arno_p House ENDOWMEN’ 
I } shares United States Steel Corporation, pre f, SI i4 33.08 


i> shares Standard Oil of New Jersey, pret. 


; ' 1,849.26 

Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Co. 19.26 
Quincy Memoriat Exnpowment Funp 

$<.0 > Erie Railroad Equipment, <4‘; | 2c O14.61 

$5,00 Railway & Light Securities Co., ¢°, 4,736.11 

$5.0 Chicago Union Station, <°; £026.69 

19 shares General Electric 3, 385.8 


g shares General Electric, pret. 


KMERGENCY FuNDs 


Principal and Income may be used for “Emergency Purchases” to be refunded later 

Helen F. Kimball Emergency Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank $1,738.09 
Interest to October 10, 1922 79.09 
General Emergency Fund (North End Savings Bank $381.18 
Refunded during the vear 270.01 
FOSI.IG 

Withdrawn for temporary use 316. 
$335.89 

Interest to January 1, 1923 14.18 


Liprary ExnpowmMent FunpD 
£100.00 4th Canadian War Loan, <4‘, 
Brock House Funp (No. EpGcecoms, Me. 
$1 ath Canadian War Loan 514°, 


SUSPENSE ACCOUN' 
Temporary Loan from General Emergency Fund 
Misce_LaANeous Funps (PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
Invested in 6 shares Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Uninvested principal in Old Colony Trust Co. 
Uninvested income in Old Colony Trust Co. 


Sis.162.51 


$7 6.1« 8.64 
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Permanent Funds 
Fowler House Endowment Fund 
Income for 1g1g-1922 


Museum Endowment Fund 
Income for Igig-1g22 . 
Temporary Fu nds 
Block House North kdgecomb, Me.) 


Income for Igig-1g22 


Coops r-Austin House Mortgage Fund 
Income for Igig-1922 


Cooper-Austin House Corner Lot Mortgage Fund 
Income for IQig-Ig22. 


Laws House Repair Fund 
Income for Igig-1g922 


Rea Estate 


S40.56 
I 2 
s. -— 
F5O.8 
> 30 
8.58 
> i, 
44-5 
SI 
2.43 
$12.43 
>| fy ~h 
20.16 
$132.92 
39 3.2 
5,5 -|- 
$115.97 
2208 4 
fh 4 


$79,337.64 


Purchase Price and Cost of Restoration or Perma nent Improvements 


Kleazer Arnold House, Lincoln, R. 1., built ca. 1687 
Abraham Browne House, Watertown, built 1663 
Cooper-Austin House and Corner Lot, Cambridge, built ca. 16¢7 


Less mortgage 


Fowler House, Danvers, built 1809 
Laws House, Sharon, N. H., built ca. 18 
Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston, built 179s, and shops 


| ess mortvage 


Quincy Memorial, Litchfield, Conn. built 1904 
“Scotch’’-Boardman House, Saugus, built 16¢1 
Swett-Ilsley House, Newbury, built ca. 167 


Less mortyvage 


UNEXPENDED APPEALS 
January 31, 1g22 Appeal, real estate, unexpended balance 
August 2s, 1922 Appeal, real estate, unexpended balance 
January 2, 1923 Appeal, real estate, unexpended balance 
Browne House Appeal, real estate, unexpended balance 


Total of Endowment Funds and Real Estate Investments. 


Approved: 
Freeperick O. HovcutTron 
Wa. Srreetrer RICHARDSON 


Auditing Committee. 


, yf , ,* 
$2, VV 4*.5.5 


+ 


4, 5,9 . I 
> ¢ | al 
‘sx \f* ‘ 
7 , ,s 
1 O44 3.22 
#6 ~ 2 
/ -~ < "4 — a 
1.09 ‘ £6./20 
17.4 
~ > 
s9OY O73 


1 600. 2,682.33 114,734.79 


$19,506.87 


$201,589.30 
WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT 


Treasurer. 


Report of Quincy Memorial Committee 


NIARCH I, 1927 


Ta [fie Truste 


\ and Vlembers OL the Soctetyv for thr Preserzation 


New England Antiquities: 


| have to report that the Quine, 


\lemorial Committee has held regular 


meetings at various times during the 
past vear, at which wavs and means 
were discussed tor keeping the memo- 
rial building in proper repair, and tor 
putting it to some use in keeping with 
the wish of its donor, \A hich would at 
the same time benefit the community 
and help TO bear the expense ot its up 
keep. 

The most teasible scheme seems to 
be to endeavor to find someone who 1s 
willing to conduct classes in the arts in 
the building in return for its use, and 
so far several persons have been ap 
proached in this matter, the Curator- 


hin anciaL Reporr of 
Octolhy - 7 


Recet} 


ff 


krom S. P. N. Ek. A.—Connecticut Account 
from S$. P. N. F.. A.—Income from endowmen 


ship seeming to be the principal draw- 
back. It 1s hoped that someone will 
soon be found to accept this generous 
otter. 

The house has been tastefully ar- 
Mrs. Rockhill and Miss 
Deming, and with the valuable collec 
tion thev have loaned makes a very 


ranged by 


attractive showing. 
have 
been made, but there are a number of 


The most necessar\ repairs 
matters needing attention this spring. 
\ftrer the death ot Mr. Murphy, the 
house Was closed tor the winter, but 
will doubtless be open this summer. 


Harotp COLVOCORESSES. 
Chairman 


lH (i INCY \lewortal Commit Tht 


, Ig22 to Kebruary 26, 1923 


F74.G 3 
fey 
Dens S f hai = (jp. 
Ik ars f 
Balas sh on hand, Marcel $ 380.3 
ALAIN C. WHITH 
iz 
OUINCY MEMORTEAL COMMIEPTEL 
\] \\ \\ kx n \I ( Der ’ 
jp? \ fon / 
' t . ses, ( 1, Mrs. I H.\ poel, Mr. Alain C. White, 9 
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The Society has re 
LETTER O| ceived a verv inter 


JOHN Hancock esting letter written 


May it, 1776) by John Hancock in 
May, 1776, while he 
was 1n Philadelphia presiding over 


the Continental Congress. It was 
bequeathed tO the Society Ly Nliss 
Roma Newman of Concord, Mass., by 
a will that never was executed. Under 
the terms of a previous will, which was 
probated, the letter passed tO Nliss 
\lice Worthington Bull of Baltimore, 


Nd.., who vave legal ettect TO Nliss 
Newman’s last wishes and presented 
to us the Hancock letter and also a 
needlework hatchment or coat-ot 


arms bequeathed at the same time. 
The letter was probably written to 
Thomas Cushing, 
ant-Governor of 


afterwards Lieuten 
Nlassachusetts, and 
forecasts the coming July fourth. 


Philada. 7th May 


\lv Dear Sir: a 
| wait with the 


| f 


ureatest Impatience tO 
hear trom you on the Subject of my late 
Letters, surely they must have got to hand. 
The Bills | wrote you [| was to pay as soon 
as you advisd me of their being honour'd 
vou have never wrote me the tate of, and 
lin honour have been oblig’d to pay them, 
if to my own loss | can't help it. Pray let 
me regularly hear trom you. | paid Mr. 
Barrel] as Desir'd ror the lour, nw 
have also paid your Bui tor Doll. | 
will send you some more money next week. 

kor News Reter Publick 
letter to the Assembly. | hope (sates & 
\litfin will soon be in) Boston to Com 
Is made Major Genl. & 


you 


you to my 


mand. Phe tormer 
the latter Brigr. 


Inclos'd is) the paper which [torn 
attord vou a Resolve, that will at least 
attord some Conversation. If 1t 1s. not 


Independence, if looks al cood deal like it. 
We must Come to it. 


Notes and Gleaninas 


"es tor 
vet m\ Military Department in the Prov 


all triends. Don 


Remember me to 
ince. | am exceedingly tond of 1t, X will 
. ,. ° | . , 
if honour’d with that Command exert my 

) 
self to the utmost, pray let it be Settled 
Soon, | long TO be improv d in that wav. 


| 


Let me know the particulars of th 
Elections when they take place. 

have no receipt tor the last money. 

Adieu—I am vy Distress'd on th 
melancholy Event ot the Death of my 
Dear Aunt, she died y suddenly at 
Fairfield. How shall | Conduct as to het 
will. [| do not Choose to send it Down tor 
Will it do to Send 


} 
yreati\ 


Very 


tear of accidents. 
hereatter. Do advise me about it. 

My & Mrs. Hancocks best Respects to 
NIrs. Cushing, Miss Peggy, Mr. & Mrs. 
Avery & vourselt & Connections. 

l am truly Your Real Kriend 
& verv humble serv’t, 
JouN HaAncoc K 


al noble House in 
Arch 
where | shall be 
) 


bed tor vou. | 


| have Remov'd into 
an airy open place, in Street, cor- 
Fourth Street, 


glad to see you. | have a 


ner of 


have wrote by order ot Congress to Genl. 
Washington tor him to Come to this City 


. : | 
for a tew davs to Consult. 


The tirst settlement 


THe Pavements in New England by 
vr PEMAQUID l.uropean colonists 
NLAIN was made in 1607 

at Pemaquid, 


Maine, by the Popham Colony. It 
lasted only one winter, but the loca 
tion was afterwards used by fishing 
vessels plying their trade along the 
coast and later a permanent settlement 


was made and 1n 1630-1 a tort was 
erected. Kort Charles was built here 
in 1677 and kort William Henry in 


1692. Near these torts, and also on the 
other side ot the river, have been un 
covered trom time to time areas care- 
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fully paved with cobble stones prob- 
ably taken from nearby beaches. 
Usually located about ten feet above 
high-water mark some of these areas 
are as wide as thirty-three feet and 
from the highest point in the centre 
gently slope down on either side to 
gutters. remarkable _re- 
semblance to the paving of streets. 
Sometimes the paving is laid with larger 


There is a 


stones and the cobbles are arranged in 
sections suggesiing some effort toachieve 
apattern. In one place a row of larger 
stones 1s laid diagonally as if toform the 
cornerot a yard. There have beenmany 
conjec ures as TO the occasion tor the 
construc Ion ot these par ed areas. the 
average opinion concluding that they 
were street pavings especially as old 
cellar holes have been found near by. 
In a communication to the Boston 
Evening Transcript (Aug. 11, 1923), 
dr. John Mason Little, who has spent 
some time in Labrador in connection 
with the Grenfell work, comments on 
the “‘pavements at Pemaquid” and 
offers a very reasonable explanation 
of their origin and probable use. He 
writes: 
“| became interested in the so-called 
pavements at Pemaquid, Maine, last 
when | there because 
they so exceedingly resemble like struc- 
tures in Labrador and Newfoundland, 


Summer Was 


seen by me. Their use was to dry fish 
for transportation to Europe. They 
were very carefully made and _ the 
vessels used to bring special one- 
pr ynzed instruments TO keep the W eeds 
out of the rocks. There would naturally 
be cellars near them as they were 
alwavs at a fishing centre and gen- 
if the W hole Crew left, al 
keeper was left in charge during the 
winter. This method has so recently, 
beer. abandoned for the curing of fish 


erally, ever 


on the raised wooden fish stages, that 
in many places the “pavements,” 
very carefully made, are still above 
ground. The countries up there have 
retained some of the older methods of 
hshing. | that Maine was 
somewhat ahead in giving them up.” 


Sugvest 


Dedham, Jan. ¢, 1731-2. 
This Day died here that 
Noted Indian man Sam 
Hide, in the 106th Year of his age. He 
Was 


Sam 


Hips 


this 
Province for his uncommon Wit, and 
cunning Jests: was a Souldier faithful 
to the English: it was said by himself, 
and of him by others, that he kill’d 
Nineteen of the Enemy Indians (he 
kept his account on his Gun) and would 


famous in most towns 1n 


fain have made up the number Twenty. 
He was Blind many vears before his 
Death, but the Indians say he could 
see the Light of the Sun, and other 
things tor some time betore he died. 

Boston News-Letter, Jan. 6-13. 1731-2. 
The colloquialism “Lie like Sam Hyde” 
tor long vears has been in use in 
Eastern Massachusetts and probably 


originated in connection with this 
Indian.—E.piror. 

Whereas John Mer 
SHINPLASTERS rett, at the Three 


IN 1732 Sugar Loavesand Can- 
ister in King Street, 
Boston, finding a great want of small 
change in his wholesale and Retail 
Trade, from small 
Province Bills and Copper; has paid 


the scarcity ot 


and is paying as occasions require, his 
own Notes of Hand, for Five Shillings, 
Three Shillings, and Two Shillings 
each, which are made payable to the 
Bearer on demand. 

This is to advertise and assure all 


his Customers and others, to whom 
the same may be offered in Payment 
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in his Shop or elsewhere, that he 1s, 
and will be always ready to comply 
with their Tenour, in paying the 
Bearers of said Notes (when de- 
manded) in Province Bills: and that 
he will always Receive & Pay and 
of the said Notes torn in halves, their 


Value, viz. halt a ss. Note at 2s. 6d. 
Half a 3s. ditto at 1s. 6d. and half a 


2s. at Is. They being contrived for 
that Purpose. Joun Merrerr, Boston 


Vetes-Letter, July 26—Aug. 2, 1733. 
The Daniel Pierce 
GFARNETTING house built at New- 


bury, about 1651, 1s 
one of the few seventeenth century 
houses built of stone that remain in 
Massachusetts. It is) cruciform = in 
shape and most of the stonework 1s 
now covered by a coating of plaster. 
On the rear, however, some of the 
plaster has cleaved away leaving the 
jointing exposed to view and reveal- 
ing the fact that chips of stone were 
torced the ot the 
wet mortar when the walls were built. 


into wider joints 
It is fair to assume that the removal 
of the plaster covering the stone work 
will reveal similar jointing in other 
parts of the house. Two years ago 
when a basement wall was uncovered 
at the 
1707) in Topsfield, similar jointing 
was discovered 1n an undisturbed wall 
formerly a part of the exposed under- 


krench-Andrews house (ca. 


p nning. In this instance a dozen small 
chips of rock had been forced into a 
koint within the space of about two 


feet. In the County of Surrey, Eng- 
land, this practice is known as “‘gar- 
netting’ and an illustration in Miss 


Jekyll’'s “Old-Time Surrey” gives an 
excellent lea ot the ettect produced. 
In Yorkshire, these chips of rock are 
called “primers” and are dipped into 





water before being forced into the 
finished jointing of the wall where 
they serve a double purpose by help- 
ing to retard the drving of the mortar 
and also by adding a kind of embroid- 
ery to the jointing of the stonework. 


Just Imported, and to be 
sold by Thomas Mitchell, 
at his Store next Door, 


HARDWARE 
AND 
Curtery — to Oliver and Phillips, on 
the Town-Dock, a very 
large assortment of Hard-Ware, viz.: 
All sorts of stone and metal buckels 
carv'd and plain and neck, shoes, 
knees and waistband, brass padlocks, 
seals, sleeve buttons, rings, clasps, pen- 
knives of all sorts, brass inkholders, 
lancets, lems, spoons—large and small 
tor tea, tea-tongs, WW atch-kevs, Ivory, 
plaited and all other sorts of metal 
buttons, table knives and forks of all 
sorts, hand-vises, White 
Chapel needles, and Carlisle hooks, 
gun-hammers, watch-chains, a variety 
ot cock-screws, snuff-boxes, awl-blades, 


Sc1Issors, 


earrings, hair-pins, draw-boxes, currv- 
combs, snuffers, locks and kevs, stands, 
and mouse-traps, 
pots, sugar-hatchets, shoemakers’ pin- 
cers, instruments, stavhooks, thimbles 
of various kinds, twizer-cases, saddle- 
buttons and staples, ditto window 


hooks eves, ink- 


pullies, gun-locks, anchors and tongues 
tor buck’es, gun-flints, brass-nails, Xc. 
Boston News-Letter, Aug. 2, 1750. 
To be sold by Cornelius Cambell, 
at the lower End of Cold Lane, And- 
irons for Chambers, or Kitchen Jack 
Spits and Hand Spits, Fire Shovels 
and ‘Tongs, Brass mounted and plain, 
Gridirons, round or square; all sorts of 
Hasps and Staples, a Grate to burn 
coals in, Butchers’ Knives and Steels: 
All Sorts of Carving Knives for Gentle- 
men’s Tables, Penknives and Cissars: 
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all cheap tor Ready Money; as also 
Nails for Boat Builders, made on pur- 
pose, and will warrant them to be good 
and hold.—Boston News-Letter, 


18-2 


Jan. 
5, 1732-2. 

The administrators of the estate of 
Richard ‘Tone, Blacksmith, late of 
Boston, advertised tor sale: ‘‘a large 
Pair of beautiful Hand-Irons, fit for a 
Gentleman’s Hall, Boat Rudder-Irons, 
Hooks "aN Hinges, a parcel ot large 
Kiles, Iron Hoops, Scrapers,” NC. 
Boston News-Letter, Mar. 7, 1745. 


The Windmill on Fort- 
Hill in Boston with all 
L'tensils & Necessaries 
thereto belonging TO be sold On reason- 
able terms. Such as know not the 
Owners, may repair to the Post Office 
in Boston, and know further.—Boston 
News-Letter, Oct. 1: 

4 thunder bolt struck two arms or 
wings of a windmill at Eastham and 
tore them to pieces, ran down the 
main post, broke several of the braces, 
carried away half the broad side of 
the lower chamber, broke open bags of 
corn and so passed out the door and 
down the stairs shivering the piece of 
timber on the one side, and killing a 
mare and colt at the bottom of the 
Boston News-Letter, July 7-14, 


WINDMILLS 


i 3-—2c¢ 


, <0, TC 


Stairs. 


ITI. 


The windmill on the Neck at the 
South End of Boston, in good care and 
well fitted, 
able terms. Inquire of Messieurs John 
Dupee at Oliver's Dock, or Jonathan 
Jackson, Brazier, of Boston, and know 


tO he sold Or let on reason- 


Boston Ne TA Ll i. Nila ” ° ) 


turther. 


June s, 1721. 


The Mlattatuck His 
(SUIDE TO torical Societ\ ot 
CONNECTICU Waterbury. Conn 


ANTIQUITIES has recently published 


a ‘““Tourist’s Guide 
to Connecticut, an eightyv-page book 
let that 
heading whatever is of scenic, historic, 
or antiquarian interest there. The 
GUIDE can be secured by sending 4c. 
tor postage to the Mattatuck Historica! 
Society, 119 West Main Street, Water 
bury, Conn. | 


includes under each town 


Connecticut has hundreds ot fine 
old towns in which are picturesque 
elm-shaded | 


with houses dating from pre Revolu 


oreens and streets lined 
tionary days and trom the early days 
ot the Republic. The fine architectural 


character of the old houses and churches 


has long been recognized by those 

interested in the Colonial House. 
Inland are picturesque old towns 

where the agricultural lite ot ls ()1 


200 vears ago 1s still carried on, 

towns as vet practically undiscovered 
by tourists. In such places much will 
be found to interest the visitor who 
enjoys a town where there 1s nothing 


to detract trom the fine architecture. 


the picturesque landscape and the 
resttul surroundings that he seeks. 
This GLIDE 1S tO he an 
publication distributed without charge 
and published with the single purpose 
of calling attention to the s 
historic and 


Connecticut. 


antiquarian interests 























O RENT IN WATERTOWN, MASS., the Abraham 

Browne, Jr., house, built in 1663 and recently restored. 

The later addition is now being repaired and enlarged 
for occupancy this winter. Large barn and shed. Five minutes 
from Watertown Square, on car line to Waltham. 


Address: Wm. SUMNER AppLeton, 8 Park Street, Boston 
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States Beautiful Series 


“Massachusetts Beautiful’ and ‘Connecticut Beautiful.’ Vol- 
umes filled toan unprecedented degree with beautiful pictures 
by Wallace Nutting, there being about three hundred pic- 
tures in each volume. There are a great many scenes in which 
quaint old houses are included and a few in which the inte- 


riors of such houses are shown. 


These books are very rich for 


the selling price, $4.00. They are ideal for Anniversary Gifts, 
Wedding or Christmas Presents. Sent post paid on receipt of 


price. 


OLD AMERICA COMPANY 


kKRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Other volumes published or to appear at once are 
“Vermont Beautiful” and “New Hampshire Beautiful’’ 


The highest praise has been accorded these works by reviews in the Boston TRANSCRIPT, 
and other publications 


New York Times 

















From oze Adam candle- 
stick thru the gamut of 
silversmiths’ and golde- 
smiths’ wares, whether 
merchandise or service, 
we are always at command 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD & CS 


West ond Washington Sts 
BOSTON 








HATS AND COATS 
FURS 
for Men and Women 


Burberry and Aquascutum 
English Coats 
Suits Golf Jackets Gloves 
Neckties Umbrellas 


ollins (fairhanks 


383 WASHINGTON ST 
BOSTON 











Atlantic Printing Company 
Boston 
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A Lowboy of Note 


I.LIAM SAVERY of Phila- 

\ \ delphia was undoubtedly 
the maker of this early Ameri- 
can lowboy. It is a very fine 
piece in excellent condition. It 
has the original brass handles 
and escutcheons. 

The carving on the cabriole 
legs is excellent, showing the 
acanthus leaf and husks. The 
carving terminates with the 
claw and ball feet. The motif 
of the acanthus leaf is com- 
bined with a shell in the carving 
on the centre drawer. 


This is but one of a number 


of interesting old pieces of tur- 
niture to be found on our third 
and fourth floors together with 
old glass, silver, china, and 
mirrors. 

We take this opportunity to 
invite vou to form the habit of 
visiting us whenever vou have 
a little leisure. There is a con- 
stant coming and going of au- 
thentic antiques on these floors, 
because our clients quickly rec- 
ognize the merits of what we 
offer them. 

Correspondence with collec- 


tors and museums ts solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Jewelers, Watehmalkers, Silrer and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, \I ISSAC huse tts 
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Lights of Olden Days 


ing oe just now of Coloni: al Li amps adi apted tor 


., ACTICALLY ev ery decor ating magazine is show- 


modern electric lighting. Practic:; ally no other antique 


shop can show that extensive v ariety otf moulded gl; ASS 
lamps and old Sandwich Glass as we do at present. 


Recently we have installed an unusually clear lighting go 


system in our gli ass cases, which makes it possible to dis- 
tingul ish the points ot the different patterns most re adily 


Moulded Glass Lamps 


In white and colors, with and 


without shades. 
Sandzich Glass 
in the tollowing designs: 


Horn of Plenty, Pineapple, Snakeskin 
Hobnail, Thumb Mark 


and Many Others 


fifth kloor 
Furniture Butldineg 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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